184   FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

immense advantage of having 367 members in the House against
18 Liberal members. It is true all of them were not seeking
re-election, but it is far easier to find someone ready to stand for a
seat when it is already held by his own party. Besides, the sitting
member has three advantages over another candidate: first, he
gets a salary, part of which he can afford to hand over to his local
association; secondly, he gets a free railway pass to and from his
constituency; thirdly, he has the right of access to Government
departments, which enables him to ventilate the grievances of his
constituents. Besides, Conservatives receive considerable financial
support from vested interests, from the landlords, the brewers and
big business. It is always easier for them to raise funds locally
than for Liberals, who can make no special appeal of this kind.

As for the Labour Party, it has at its back the powerful organisa-
tion of the trade unions, which in war time far from suspending their
activities are able to add largely to their membership and number.
In most industries no one can work now except if he joins his appro-
priate trade union. Most of the large factories have their works
committees with a full-time secretary. It is common knowledge,
in many cases, that after insisting a man or woman must join the
union the local secretary often used his position to bring pressure
on them to join the Labour Party, While the other two parties
felt restrained to suspend political propaganda during the war,
in the works this peaceful penetration was all the time going on.

Up to 1944 it was almost impossible to persuade Liberals to
take any active interest in party politics or even to consider adopting
candidates. It was not until early 1945 there was any real awaken-
ing of activity among the Liberals in the constituencies, and the
same applied to possible candidates. It was almost considered
indecent while the war was at its height to talk party politics.

When prospects of the war improved a complete change came
over the Liberals in the country. With the hope of the war ending
and victory assured, candidates came to us in a spate. We could
hardly keep pace with their offers of services. If we had been able
to put the organisation in order as rapidly as candidates came
forward we could have easily placed another hundred. Funds,
of course, were a real difficulty. But most of the men and women
who offered their services were ready to find money and were of an
excellent quality.

As it was, to have put 305 candidates in the field was a great
achievement. Some of them, though they had no previous
experience, tackled completely derelict constituencies and improvised
their own organisations. I have got to know many of these young
men and'women since the election, and I am immensely impressed
both by their ability and character. It has been suggested that